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(2)  All the same, everybody knew that the audience,
even in Shakespeare's day, had no doubt that the
Ghost was speaking truth.1
(3)  Hamlet's soliloquised doubt, accordingly, has
been by some cited as a proof of his deplorable ten-
dency to shirk the assassination of an uncle.
(4)  Mr. Wilson's explicit assertion that contem-
porary Protestants in general " refused to believe
that apparitions could be spirits of the departed " is
a still vaster absurdity than his ostensible belief that
the three critics arraigned by him knew nothing of
any debate on the subject.
(5)  For the very subsistence of the play turns on
the fact that, whatever some theologians might say,
and whatever Hamlet might hint, everybody in
general believed in the Ghost when they saw and heard
it, as we aesthetically do still.    If they had not so
believed to begin with, the play would be an un-
manageable farce.
(6)  As Mr.  Wilson so laboriously explains, all
spectators forget that there are several accounts of
Hamlet's age when they see an actor who can be only
of one age (sometimes visibly fifty).   By parity of
Hamlet in retrospect had real doubts.1'   Some tacks, surely, are
not worth playing!
1 Mr Wilson, determined to hold on to something in his lecture,
and to make good his dictum that all of us on whom lie bestowed
his scholarly derision were without even a smattering of know-
Jedge as to what he calls " Elizabethan spiritualism," insists in
his rejoinder that " the point. . . here is Hamlet's attitude, and
not that of the spectators " This from the oracle who waves
an antagonist aside as never looking at a play from the standpoint
of " the theatre " 1 Mr. Wilson now carries incoherence to
lengths rarely reached in academic circles.